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W. B. "Wilde, Esq., V. P., read the following paper : — 

On Antique Gold Ornaments found in Ibeland pbiob to the 
Year 1747. 

The learned antiquary and oriental traveller Bichard Pococke, 
Bishop of Ossory in 1756, and afterwards ofMeath in 1765, was the 
first, so far as I can learn, to make a collection of Irish antiquities. 
After his death in September, 1765, the majority of the articles from his 
museum came into the possession of the Bev. Mervyn Archdall, rector 
of Slane, his lordships' chaplain, and author of the "Monasticon Hi- 
bernicon ;" and many of them were delineated for the Bight Hon. W. 
Conyngham's projected atlas of Irish antiquities, by Gabriel Beranger. 
Several of these articles were engraved and published by General 
Vallancey, in his " Collectanea." The principal gold antiquities in the 
bishop's collection were sold in London after his death. 

In 1757, his lordship communicated "an account of some antiqui- 
ties found in Ireland" to the London Society of Antiquaries ; and in 
1773 it was published in the second volume of the " Archeeologia," to- 
gether with plates of twelve of these articles. In that paper, the bishop 
alludes to a communication made some years previously by " the late 
Mr. Simon of Dublin," which, it would appear, had not been printed, 
the Society of Antiquaries not having then issued any publication. 

James Simon, a merchant of this city, is well known by his essay 
on Irish coins, which issued from the press in 1749, and which was 
not only the first systematic work on that subject in point of time, 
but is acknowledged to be one of the ablest contributions to numis- 
matic science which had then appealed in the English language. In 
1747, he communicated to the London Society of Antiquaries the ac- 
count of Irish golden antiquities, to which Bishop Pococke alludes, 
in his article in the " Archeeologia," and that paper, together with the 
drawings which accompanied it, having been recently discovered in 
their archives, I have obtained permission from that learned body to lay 
it before the Academy. It possesses considerable interest, not only from 
the circumstance of its having been the production of a distinguished 
Irish antiquary, but on account of its being, so far as we know, the first 
record of gold ornaments found in Ireland, and also because several of 
the articles specified therein belong to varieties of which there are now 
no examples known to exist. 

The following communication has been carefully transcribed for me, 
by Mr. 0. K. Watson, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. The 
accompanying woodcuts will assist to explain the author's meaning. The 
articles are reduced from the tracings upon Mr. Simon's paper. 

" Our Vice-President Eolkes communicated to the Society a letter 
to him, dated from Dublin, 26. May, 1747, with the draught of several 
pieces of antiquities : — 

" ' Hon" Sir, — I had the honour to write to you lately, when I 
sent you impressions of some very curious Irish coins of Sitricus, Ethel- 
red, and Edward the Fourth, which I hope came safe to your hands. 
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" 'I herewith send you some rough drafts of several peices of Irish 
antiquities. I could not keep them long enough to employ a proper per- 
son to draw them, therefore was obliged to do it my self as best I could; 
yet I hope they will convey an idea of what they are intended to re- 
present. 



F!g.L 



" ' No. 1 is the draft of a very thin plate of gold in the possession of 
his Excellency my Lord Chancellour : his Lordship thinks that it was 
a breastplate, and told me that some of our Irish historians mention that 
a king of Ireland ordered his nobles to wear a gold breastplate, to dis- 
tinguish them from the common people.* As his Lordship could not 
remember who the author is, I cannot give you the quotation ; but my 



* See Keating's " History of Ireland," p. 132. He says "that Mainheamhoin, Monarch 
of Ireland, ordained that the gentlemen of Ireland should wear a chain about their necks, 
to distinguish them from the populace ; he also commanded helmets to be made, with the 
neck and forepieces of gold. These he designed as a reward for his soldiers, and bestowed 
them upon the most deserving of his army. His son Alderogdh was the first prince 
who introduced the wearing of gold rings in Ireland, which he bestowed upon persons of 
merit, that exercised in the knowledge of the arts and sciences, or were any other way 
particularly accomplished. — W. Nobris, Sec., 1756." 
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humble opinion is that this plate was part of a crown of some of the 
Irish kings, and that two such plates twined together, the one before, 
the other behind, made the whole crown. These plates, I apprehend, 
were folded or plated as women's head-clothes now are, and formed those 
kind of rays seen on the heads of Irish coins, as you may observe on 
those of Sithricus and Ethelred ; and that they were so plated appears 
from the creases of the folds still to be seen, where marked by outward 
strokes i i > on the draft. This plate is broke at the places marked a, 
b, c, which I have supplied to represent it as I suppose it was when 
intire. It might perhaps have been the ornament worn by Irish queens 
on their head instead of a diadem, and called Asion or Asn, from the 
Irish ass'ain (plates). See ' Ware's Antiqu. per Harris,* plate 65. This 
plate weighs one ounce four pennyweight, and was found in the county 
of Clare." 

[This lunula was creased or plaited when it came under the notice of 
Mr. Simon ; but, as subsequent experience has shown, such plaitings did 
not form part of the original design. Had it been plaited, as Mr. Simon 
imagined, it could not have fitted either on the neck or head, and the 
ornamentation would have been useless. This article is not now in the 
possession of the Jocelyn family, the descendants of Lord Chancellor 
Newport. It is no longer known to exist.] 



Fig. 4. 



" 'Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, and 10, are instruments of gold of different 
shapes, though probably for the same use, and the more curious as it 



Fig. 6. 



doth not appear that the cups at each end were soldered, but rather that 
the whole was made of a solid piece of gold, and very neatly done for 
such a barbarous age." 
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Figure 2, a large wide-spread fibula, with engraved handle, is mani- 
festly that represented by Pocoke's Pig. 1, in the " ArchaBologia," pi. 3, 
and is therefore here omitted; it weighed 15 oz. Pig. 3 is the small 
fibula, No. 2, pi. 3, in the same article. 

" ' Nos. 3 and 5 were found in the county of Gralway; 4, 6, and 10, 
on the borders between the counties of Louth and Meath, in digging some 
reclaimed grounds, which were formerly boggs. No. 2, the largest of 
this kind I ever saw, is composed of two oblong cups or calixes, one of 
each side ; the outside of the cup being narrower than the inside, as you 
see at the little draft b. The cups are hollow as far as a, the rest is 
solid gold : at e it divides into three branches, which meet and joyn at 
d, as you see at No. 3. This instrument, No. 2, weighed 15 ounces. 
No. 5, found with it, weight [sic] but one ounce 4 pennyw* : the ends, 
instead of being hollow like the other, are flat and ovaL The others 
Nos. 4, 6, 10, have their cups hollow to the bottom a, a, a, a, a, a, the 
handles or rings being plain. What uses these instruments were applied 
to nobody can inform me. I believe they were used in the religious 
ceremonies of the Irish Druids or other heathen priests, for I cannot 
think they were used as ornaments. The places where they were found, 
in grounds that were formerly bogs, and which before the rain and 
waters had subsided there, were probably valleys, seem to point out that 
they were used by the Druids or pagan priests ; many of the ancient altars 
or cromlech stones that have been discovered in this kingdom being in 
valleys, near some rivulet, as well as on high ground. I should be glad 
to have your opinions concerning these peices of antiquity. No. 4 I 
bought last week for my Lord Chancelour, the others were melted 
since. 



Fig. 7. 

" * No. 7 is an Irish Sgian, or knife, the Seva or Secespita, I think, 
used by the priests to kill the victims. It is of brass, and was found about 
two years agoe at Dungan hill, in the county of Meath ; the blade at the 
broadest part is an inch ^ over, and one foot 7 T , - inches long : when 
found it was about § of an inch longer, but was broken for a tryal, on 
suspition of its being gold. The present handle, a, is not the original 
one, which was destroyed by time. No. 8 was lately sent me from the 
county of "Wicklow as a great curiosity — a small patera of 
brass, but I fear it is nothing else but a old spoon, altho it 
has not quite the shape of it. No 9 was sent me from the 
county of Clare ; is of brass, was formerly gilt, and is very 
curiously enamelled ; where the black figures are is a little 
white ground of enamel, and the little chequered squares 
are of blew and white mosaic work of enamel. It is hollow, 
and I suppose was the handle of an Irish Astas or spear. Fig- 9- 
You'l be pleased to observe that all the drafts except the knife are ex- 
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actly of the bigness of the originals. If any of them are new to you, and 
are worth your notice, it will give me much pleasure. . . yr 5 &c, 

(Signed) " 'Jambs Simon-. 

" ' P. S. — No. 1 was found in the lands of Mr. James Commins, about 
4 foot deep, in making a ditch near a place called Key's hole, in the west 
part of the county of Clare. 

" ' I have drawn these, that the Society may have a conception of 
them, over leafe.' " 



The Eev. Samuel Haughton read the following paper : — 

On the Dynamical Coefficients of Elasticity of Steel, Iron, Brass, 
Oak, and Teak. 

All works on mechanics, with which I am acquainted, in solving the 
problem of the collision of bodies, assume that the momentum is pre- 
served during the shock, and the vis viva lost, in such manner as to re- 
tain the constancy of the Coefficient of Elasticity, which is defined to be 
the ratio which the velocity of separation of two bodies after the shock 
bears to the velocity of approach before the shock. Some time ago, in 
making some calculations respecting armour-plated frigates, I found it 
necessary to use the Dynamical Coefficients of Elasticity of steel, iron, 
oak, and other substances, and made some experiments for the purpose 
of determining them. These experiments were made at the Kingstown 
Eailway works, and consisted in dropping spherical balls (2£ in. diam.) 
of steel, iron, and brass upon levelled surfaces of steel, iron, oak, teak, 
&c, and measuring the height of the rebound. I hope at some future 
time to lay the results of these experiments in detail before the Academy ; 
but at present I shall content myself with publishing the following Table, 
which contains the means of many experiments. 

From this Table the remarkable fact appears, that the Dynamical 
Coefficient of Elasticity is not constant, hut diminishes, according to some 
unknown law, as the velocity of the collision increases. 



